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Notes. 


EDITORS OF ‘N. & Q’ 


In response to a query from Mr. J. B. 
McGovern—who had noticed at 11 S. vii. 
105 Mr. RatpH THomas’s allusion to the 
late H. F. Turle, ‘‘a former Editor of 
°N. & Q.,’ ” and has written desiring informa- 
tion as to our editors—I have, with pleasure, 
drawn up the following note, although the 
majority of these particulars have already 
been given by me in my history of the 
paper which appeared in our Jubilee 
number on the 4th of November, 1899. 
William John Thoms, our founder, was 
the first Editor. His old-world courtesy 
soon brought to him a large circle of con- 
tributors, these including almost every 
well-known name of the day in literature. 
The number published on the 28th of 
September, 1872, closed his Editorship, 
and there, in ‘A Parting Note,’ he gave 
expression to the deep pain he felt in separat- 
ing himself from the pleasant associations 
which he had enjoyed for nearly a quarter 
of a century. The pain, however, would 





have been yet greater, had he not felt 
assured 

*‘ that in resigning my ‘ plumed’ sceptre into the 
hands of Dr. Doran, I entrust it to one who.... 
will, by his intelligence, courtesy, and good feeling, 
secure for dear old Notes and Queries the con- 
tinued allegiance of those kind and intelligent 
friends who have made it what it is.” 

On Thoms’s retirement a banquet was 
given in his honour, at which Ear! Stanhope, 
who presided, said :— 

“It was as Editor of Notes and Queries from 
its foundation that they were now met to do Mr. 
Thoms honour. The distinguishing merit of that 
periodical was that it did not pursue its inquiries 
into any one branch of knowledge, but invited co- 
operation from labourers in different fields of 
knowledge in the elucidation of difficulties.”’ 

The Editorship of Dr. Doran commenced 
on the 5th of October, 1872, and continued 
until his death, after a short illness, on 
Friday, the 25th of January, 1878. 

James Yeowell, who had been the active 
sub-editor for Thoms, resigned his position 
on the change of proprietorship in 1872, and 
died on the 10th of December, 1875. Thoms, 
in his tribute to him which appeared in 
“N. & Q.’ on the 18th of the month, said 
he was ‘one who had many friends, but 
never an enemy.” 

H. F. Turle, who had been assistant to 
Thoms from the resignation of Yeowell, and 
afterwards to Doran, succeeded the latter as 
Editor, but he occupied the chair for only 
five years and a few months, dying very sud- 
denly on the evening of the 28th of June, 
1883. He had been with me on the previous 
day. On the tablet to his father in the 
Cloisters at Westminster Abbey it is 
recorded that the son was Editor of 
°N. & Q.’ 

Turle was succeeded by the beloved 
Joseph Knight, who remained our Editor 
until his death on the 23rd of June, 1907. 
He was followed by Mr. Vernon Rendall, 
who had for some time previously helped 
him in the conduct of our little paper. 
Mr. Rendall retired in January, 1912. 

I feel that I cannot do better than close 
this record with the words with which 
Knight closed his address in our Jubilee 
number :— 

“I might almost address my associates and 
supporters as Henry V. addressed his scanty force 
at Agincourt :— 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
A band of brothers the writers in Notes and 
Queries have always constituted, and there is, 
I venture to tLink, no other periodical in the world 
in which exist such bonds of sympathy among its 
contributors, and such cordial support of those in 
a position of ‘ brief authority.’ ” 
Joun Coins FRANCIS. 
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THE HERULI IN ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


THE activity of the Heruliin the fifth century 
was so well known and so widely felt that 
a list of the Germanic tribes of that period 
which does not contain their name cannot 
be regarded as complete. The recognition 
of this has caused various students of 
‘ Widsith,’ who could not find the name of 
the Heruli in that poem, to endeavour to 
introduce it either by constructive criti- 
cism or by emendation of supposed scribal 
error. Among these attempts the following 
are the most prominent :— 


I. The Heruli are the Harlungs: so 
Jacob Grimm, ‘ Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache,” 1880, p. 472; Matthaei, Zeit- 


schrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, xliii.; 319; 
but Mr. R. W. Chambers says No (‘ W..’ 
». 31). 
, II. The Heruli are the Eolas of ‘ Wid- 
sith,’ ]. 216, the r-stroke having been omitted 
by the scribe. Hence Eorlas: Jacob 
Grimm, ‘G. D. 8.,’ p. 598; Médller, An- 
zeiger fur deutsches Alterthum, xxii. 152, 
160; Mr. Chambers concurs (‘ W.,’ p. 216). 
Ill. The Heruli are the Heathobeards : 


Miillenhoff, ‘ Beovulf,’ pp. 29, 32; Much, 
Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge, xvii. 201; 
Heinzel, A. fir d. A., xvi. 271; Mr. 


Chambers dissents (‘ W.,’ p. 206). 

IV. The Heruli are the Earule of ‘ Wid- 
sith,’ 1. 70, where we get eatule in the MS. 
Cp. ante, p. 261. 

Of these propositions No. I. is an un- 
critical guess: the Harlungs were a fifth- 
century family, whereas the Heruli appear 
in history in the third century. No. II. 
depends upon the statements that we do 
not know who the Eolas were, that the name 
cannot be identified, and that it is probably 
corrupt. See Mr. Chambers’s _ remarks, 
ad vocem. I have nowhere found warrant 
for supposing that the great critics of 
‘Widsith’ have either asked themselves 
wherein the probable corruption lies, or 
have decided what is the nom. sing. of this 
dat. pl. form. ‘‘Eolum” is dat. pl. of 
eolh. The h dropped out after J in oblique 
cases, and compensatory lengthening of 
the breaking &6 into é6 followed. 

This is quite regular; cp. Wright, ‘O. E. 
Grammar,’ § 337. The form eolh is West 
Saxon and South Mercian. In Anglian it is 
elh, elc, or elch, without breaking. If the 
poem were really Anglian, we ought to find 
élum in this place. ‘“‘ Ie wes mid Eolum ” 
signifies that Widsith visited the descend- 
ants of some chief whose name had elh, eolh 
for its prototheme. Cp. ‘“ Elewold,” King 





of East Anglia; ‘ Elcbertus,’’ Archbishop 
of York. The name is not corrupt, and 
Mr. Chambers is in error when he says that 
it cannot be identified. Daniel Haigh, 
‘The A.-S. Sagas,’ 1861, p. 111, identified 
it with the village in Hunts called “ xt 
Eolum,’’ mentioned in grant No. DXCIX. 
in Kemble’s ‘ Cod. Diplom.’ Another point 
urged by critics who have not parsed the 
name “ EKolum ”’ is that wu is not organic in 
Heruli. I must return to this presently. 

III. The constructive criticism which 
identifies the Heruli with the Heathobeards 
is not logical. The argument proceeds thus : 
the Wicingas are the Heathobeards. Now 
the Danes drove the Wicingas away. They 
also drove the Heruli away. Therefore 
Heruli= Wicingas qui et Heathobeards. 

IV. The emendation of eatule suggested 
by myself in ‘N. & Q.,’ u.s., is warranted by 
four considerations: First, the admitted 
necessity to find the Heruli in ‘ Widsith.’ 
Secondly, by the instances of ¢/r confusion 
in other MSS. which I indicated. Thirdly, 
by particular instances from the Exeter 
Book itself, which I am about to give. 
And fourthly, by the form of the written 
word. 

To take the last case first, we are assured 
that ‘‘ Eatule ’’= Zotol. Mr. Chambers 
says it is certain (‘ W.,’ p. 211). What we 
really have is an instance of the illogical 
identification of resultants: al>ol and 
ul> ol, .*. ul=al! This is quite erroneous, 
Ital-ia is correctly represented by Eotol in 
Mercian, and by *Eatol in Northumbrian ; 
but ‘‘ Eatule ’” has no connexion with Jtal-. 

I said that ¢/r confusion is rare. In 
‘ Widsith ’ we get a difficult passage which 
runs (Il. 88) :— 

*“Ond ic wes mid Eormanrice | ealle prage, | 

peer me Gotena cyning | gode dohte.” 
This is much disputed, and the usual para- 
phernalia of faultfinding is imposed upon 
the passage, namely, faulty connexion with 
what goes before— something presumably 
lost, something interpolated. Now “per” 
shows t/r confusion. It should be pet; 
ep. lucis er pacis, ‘Exeter Book,’ ed. 
Gollancz, E.E.T.S., 1895, p. 240. If we 
read ‘‘Ic wes mid Eormanrice ealle prage 
pet me Gotena cyning gode dohte,’’ there 
is no difficulty: ‘‘ I was with Eormanric all 
the time that the king of the Gotas treated 
me _ benevolently.”” When the uncertain 
temper of Eormanric revealed itself, Widsith 
left his Court and travelled over the épel 
Gotena. 

The only question left is that connected 
with the assertion that wu in Herwi, Eruli, 
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is inorganic. An Old German *erul- would 
become *eorul- in West Saxon, and *earul- 
in Anglian. This is what we find in eatule 
for *earule. The Germanic € is displaced by 7 
in Gothic 3 v. Wright, ‘ Primer of the Gothic 
Language,’ 1899, §64. This 7 became broken 
to e (written ai) before r andh; ibid. § 65. 
Consequently, we need be at no loss to under- 
stand the form handed down by the Byzan- 
tine chronographer Georgius Syncellus (c. 
800), namely AipovAo.. Procopius (c. 535) 
wrote "KpovAo, and connected them with 
Langobards and Gautas. Zosimus (c. 450) 
connected them with the Tor@oi, and 
called them "EpovAo also. Syncellus was 
describing the operations of the Emperor 
Gallienus against the Goths and their allies 
in Greece and Thrace in 267. Mamertinus 
the panegyrist praises the Emperor Maxi- 
mianus for his vigour against the Eruli in 
289, and gives us an important indication 
of the position of their homeland—i.e., of 
Herulia — which Mr. Chambers, though he 
quotes the context, has not printed. Ma- 
mertinus tells us that the Gauls were threat- 
ened with ruin, not only by the Burgundi- 
ones and the Alemani, “ sed et Chaviones 
Erulique, viribus primi barbarorum, locis 
ultimi....in has prouincias irruissent.’’ The 
Chaviones are the tribe that the critics of 
‘Widsith ’ suppose to have been known as 
** Kowas ”’ (the Ewes). The Eruli, who lived 
farthest east, may well have been allied with 
the Gautas. 

Now, all these authors, from Mamertinus 
in 289 to Syncellus in c. 800, spell the name 
of the Heruli with w or ov. Moreover, 
Hydatius Lemicensis (c. 460) tells us of the 
depredations committed in Cantabria by 
those “ Eruli’’ who went thither in seven 
ships in 455. Sidonius Apollinaris (7487) 
describes them thus :— 

Hic glaucis Herulus genis uagatur, 

Imos Oceani colens recessus. 
“The Herul dwelling in the most distant 
recesses of the ocean ”’ recalls the statement 
made 200 years earlier by Mamertinus, who 
regarded the Chaviones and the Eruli as 
the most distant of (Germanic) barbarians 
in his time. 

In the poem Widsith appears “ eastan, of 
Ongle”’ (from the East, from Onglia). He 
is accompanied by the Herulian princess 
whose people were living ‘‘imos oceani 
recessus,” and whom he was escorting 
“locis ultimi(s) [Germanicis]”’ into the 
“ éthel Gotena ”’ on the west of the Elbe. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 
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IRISH FAMILY HISTORIES. 
(See 118. vii. 483; viii. 124, 173, 213, 335.) 
Part II. 


Butler Family (Morphew). London, 1716. 

The History of the Lavallin Family. 1739. 

Doyen de Killerine (Coleraine). Lille, 1771. 

The O’Sullivans, by O'Sullivan. 1789. 

General Memoirs of the Family of Montmorency, 
pe Col. Hervey de Montmorency. Paris, 


817. 

The History of the Brabazon Family. 1825. 

Grace Family, an Irish Branch. (In Brewer's 
‘The Beauties of Ireland,’ London, 1826, 
chapter on Queen’s Co., pp. 117-23.) 

Genealogie de la Royale et Serenissime Maison 
de MacCarthy (in ‘ Archives Genealogiques et 
oe de la Noblesse de France,’ Paris, 
1836). 

Historical Account of the Kennedy Family. 1840. 

The O’Briens, by O'Donoghue. 1860. 

History of the ‘O’Connors of Connaught, by R- 
O’Connor. Dublin, 1861. 

Eoghan Clan (The O’Moores), by Cronelly. 1864. 

Family History, by Cronelly. Dublin, 1865. 

MaGillicuddy Archives, by W. M. Brady. Lon- 
don, 1867. 

The Earls of Granard, by the Earl of Granard. 
1868. 

The O’Toole Family. 1870. 

The Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland, by J. 
Prendergast. London, 1870. 

The O’Hart Clan, by John O’Hart. 1873. 

Coppinger Family, by Dr. Copinger. 1882. 

The Coppingers of Cork. 1884. 

The O’Meaghers of Skerrin, by O’Meagher. 1886. 

The History of the Clan O'Toole, and other 
Wicklow Septs, by Rev. P. L. O'Toole. 1890. 

The Devereux Family of Balmagir, co. Wexford. 
by G. O’C. Redmond, M.D. Dublin, 1891. 

Corry Family, by Lord Belmore. 1891. 

The Earls of Barrymore (1769-1824), by J. R. 
Robinson. London, 1893. 

The MacNamara Family, by MacNamara. 1896. 

Colpoys of Ballyearr. (Notes in Journal of 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 

p. 71-3, March, 1898.) 

The Barry Family, by Barry. Dublin, 1902. 

Warren—A History and Genealogy of the Warren 
Family in Normandy, Great Britain and 
freland, France, Holland, Tuscany, United 
States of America, &c. (A.D. 912-1902), with 
numerous pedigrees, by Rev. Thomas Warren, 
F.R.S.A.Ireland. London, 1903. 

Clanna O’Hanluain (The O’Hanlons), Lords of 
Orior, and Hereditary Standard-Bearers to 
the Kings of Ulster, by Henry M. J. O’Hanlon. 
(In Dublin Penny Journal, 1904.) 

The Savage Family in Ulster, by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong. London, 1906. 

The Midland Septs and the Pale: an Account of 
the Karly Septs and Later Settlers in the 
King’s County, by the Rev. F. R. Mont- 
gomery Hitchcock, M.A. 1908. 

The Maguire Clan, by Dr. Miller Maguire. (Papert 
read before the Irish Literary Society, 
London, 22 Feb., 1911.) 

The De Burgh Family, by Mr. M. C. Seton. 
(Paper read before the Irish Literary Society, 
London, 30 March, 1911.) 
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A Hundred Years of Conflict : being some Records 
of the Services of Six Generals of the Doyle 
Family, 1756-1856, by A. Doyle, 8vo, 208 pp. 
London, Longmans, 1911. 

The O’Danerons of Cahermacnaughton, by Dr. 
G. V. MacNamara, in Journal of the North 


Munster Archeological Society, Limerick, 
1912. 

The History of the Blacker Family of Carrick- 
blacker. 

Mac Firbiss MS. Book of Irish Pedigrees and 
Genealogies. 


County Records of the Surnames of Francus, 
Francis, and French, by A. D. W. French. 

Irish Pedigrees, by J. T. O’Hart. 

Hy-Many Tribes (O’Kelly and others), by John 
O’Donovan (I. A. Society). 

A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Landed Gentry of Ireland, by Sir Bernard 


Burke. (Vide Historical Pedigrees of the 
MacCarthys.) 

The Succession of the Celtic Chiefs, by The 
O’Morchoe. Dublin. 


The Rise and Fall of the Geraldines (Fitzgeralds), 
by Rev. C. P. Meehan. Dublin. 
The O’Beirne Clan, by O’Toole. 
The O’Connors, by O’Connor. 
Witr1am MacArruovr. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 





: JEZREEL’S TOWER. 


For many years a strange, massive building 
has formed a conspicuous landmark round 
Rochester. This is Jezreel’s Tower, which 
after twenty-five years’ curious history is 
now to be converted into a picture hall. 
The Jezreelites, calling themselves ‘“ The 
New and Latter House of Israel.’? were a 
religious sect founded by James White, a 
British soldier in a regiment in India, who 
was addicted to drink and had suffered from 
sunstroke. One day White announced that 
he had received a revelation, and having 
purchased his discharge, he sailed for Eng- 
land and adopted the name of James 
Jershom Jezreel. He claimed to possess a 
** flying roll” of the 144,000 people who were 
to be saved; Christ (they believed) by His 
death redeemed only souls, and those souls 
who have lived since Moses. For the salva- 
tion of the soul belief in the Gospel was 
sufficient ; the body must be saved by belief 
in the Law. When Christ comes to reign 
He will be greeted by the 144,000 (Rev. vii. 
5-8), who will be endowed with immortal 
bodies, and to this chosen band the mem- 
bers of this sect aspired to belong. Having 
collected various sums of money, White 
made Gillingham his head-quarters, and 
commenced to build “‘ Israel’s Sanctuary and 
Assembly Rooms,” with accommodation for 
5,000 of the elect, who should gather there 
at the time of the destruction of the world. 





The Jezreelites never cut their hair; they 
also believed that their founder would live 
for ever; but he died before the temple was 
finished, and his widow (a Chatham girl. 
named Esther Rogers) died a few years 
later. After her death the sect decayed. 

Afterwards the building became a whole- 
sale grocery and provision store, rented hy 
** Queen Esther’s ”’ father, Edward Rogers : 
and in 1906 it passed into the hands of 
owners who reduced it from six to two floors. 
It was afterwards occupied by an American 
Jezreelite, who called himself ‘ Prince 
Michael,” and threatened to complete the 
building of the Tower. ‘‘ Prince Michael’s ”’ 
real name was Michael Keyfor Mills; his 
title was opposed by the founder's father-in- 
law, and Michael was evicted by order of 
the High Court. Early this year the temple 
was put up to auction at Tokenhouse Yard, 
and was withdrawn at 3,900. 

When the building is viewed from the 
Rainham Road, about a mile and a half 
from Chatham, the hieroglyphic designs on 
the outside—crossed trumpets, crossed swords 
and lilies—are visible. One of the inscrip- 
tions reads :— 

This corner stone 
was laid on the 19th day of 
September, 1885, 
by Mrs. Emma Cave, 
on behalf of the 


4,000. 
Revelations [sic] 7th 4. 
The following auctioneer’s notice gives a 
good description of the building :— 


‘* Massive, unfinished building, known as Jezreel's 

Tower, designed and erected by a community called 
the New and Latter House of Israel at a cost of 
40,0007. The building is an imposing castellated 
structure, one hundred and twenty feet square by 
about one hundred in height, with an elevated 
tower at each corner, and of the most massive con- 
struction. It is situated on the tableland on the 
summit of Chatham Hill, and forms a conspicuous 
object in the landscape for many miles round. The 
interior above the ground floor is arranged for 1 
circular assembly hall to seat 5,000 people, with 
numerous offices, reception, dining, and bed rooms, 
kitchen, &c., in the space between the square walis 
and the circular hall...... The dome, roof, flooring, 
and window sashes have not been completed. The 
ground floor forms an enormous room occupying 
the whole of the interior of the building, and was 
intended for the printing department of the 
society.” 
It is also described as “‘ a colossal, unfinished 
building, convertible for a brewery, factory, 
or other purposes.’ Any further particulars 
will be welcomed. 

In connexion with picture theatres, it may 
be interesting to record that the Rochester 
Corn Exchange, mentioned by Dickens in 
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‘ Dullborough Town’ and ‘ The Seven Poor 

Travellers,’ and the chapel in which Dr. 

Clifford commenced his ministrations in 

Praed Street, Paddington, are now devoted 

to the cinematograph. J. ARDAGH. 
40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





THE Earuiest PHotoGrRApHs or Hunt- 
INGDONSHIRE.—As ‘N. & Q.’ was the first 
journal to open its pages to the record of 
photographie discovery (cf. ante, p. 39, col. 2), 
I may, perhaps, most appropriately describe 
in its pages some early photographs I 
possess of the above county. 

I am desirous of ascertaining when, and 
by whom, the first photographs were taken 
there. The two oldest in my collection are 
Talbotypes of ‘ Holmewood House, Hunts,’ 
by Capt. Grenville Wells, September, 1852. 
The next in date are several views, “at 
Broughton, Hunts,” by the Rev. Geo. 
Johnston, taken in 1853. An _ interesting 
print of a ‘Corn-Mill, Elton, Hunts,’ is 
dated ** 1854 by J. M. Heathcote.’”” Amongst 
many prints of the same period and by the 
same gentlemen, but not dated, I may 
mention the following titles: ‘In my 
Garden, Holmewood, Hunts,’ ‘ In the Holme 
Fen,’ ‘ Ramsey,’ ‘ Hinchingbrooke,’ ‘ Wind- 
mill, Huntingdon,’ by J. M. Heathcote; 
and several views of Broughton and Bramp- 
ton, Hunts, by the Rev. Geo. Johnston. 

The most interesting, however, of the 
series is a fine photograph—probably the 
first taken—of the 
“Chair from which Mary Queen of Scots is 
helieved to have arisen for execution. Preserved 
in Conington Castle; Calotyped by Mr. J. M. 
Heathcote, Conington Castle, Huntingdonshire.” 
This inscription is in the autograph of 
Cuthbert Bede (1827-89), and he wrote an 
excellent account of this historic chair in 
‘N. & Q.’ the same year. See No. 174, 
26 Feb., 1853 (1 S. vii. 197). These 
photographs all belonged to Cuthbert 
Bede, and came into his possession when 
he was curate of Glatton-cum-Holme in 
1850-54. The photographs have naturally 
faded considerably from age, but. still 
distinctly show the various objects, and 
are excellent prints and _ real pictures. 
Some of the views which have faded rather 
more than the others Cuthbert Bede has 
outlined with his pen, and others he has 
tinted. They are, however, in an excellent 
state of preservation, and many of them 
record objects now vanished. 

Daguerre exhibited in 1839 pictures 
taken by the sun. In 1841 Talbot 





(1800-77) patented his discovery of the 
Calotype process. I might call this “‘ paper” 
photography; it preceded the collodion 
process and glass plates. Calotype, or 
Talbotype, could not immediately have 
become known, and must have required 
some skill, as it was rather a tedious 
process. So that it seems to me the dated 
specimens of Capt. Grenville Wells of 1852 
are quite early examples of the photo- 
grapher’s art, and must be some of the first 
taken in Huntingdonshire. And incident- 
ally they tell us the names of three gentle- 
men who were among the pioneers, if not 
the first, who practised the new discovery in 
their county. 

Capt. Grenville Wells belonged to the 
family of Wells who for so long were lords 
of the manor of Holme. Mr. J. M. Heath- 
cote was a distinguished leading gentleman 
of the county, who resided at Conington 
Castle (c. 1801-92); and the Rev. George 
Johnston was Rector of Broughton from 
1838 to 1886, and died in the latter year. 
All of them resided near each other. 

What changes ‘ N. & Q.’ has lived through, 
from the introduction of the early paper 
photography to the wet and dry collodion 
processes, and so on to the film and the 
cinematograph ! HERBERT E. NorRIs. 

Cirencester. 


JOHN SACHEVERELL, WINCHESTER SCHO- 
LAR.—Thomas, William, John, and Ambrose 
Sacheverell, who entered Winchester College 
as ‘‘Consanguinei Fundatoris” in 1571, 
1572, 1577, and 1584, respectively aged 14, 
12, 9, and 10, were sons of Henry Sacheverell 
of Sadington and Kibworth, Leicestershire, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Fiennes, de jure Lord Saye and Sele, 
and owed their kinship to the Founder to 
their mother (Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
143, 144, 147, 151; Nichols, ‘ Leicestershire,’ 
ITI. i. 220). 

John, according to Kirby, was “ a soldier, 
then Papal Prothonotary.’ This is not quite 
correct ; it does not seem at all likely that 
he ever held the latter post. But his career 
was a diversified one, and seems worth the 
telling. 

It is not known when he left Winchester 
and took up the profession of arms, but on 
28 Nov., 1588, he arrived at the English 
College at Rheims, “‘ militiz pertzsus,” and, 
having been instructed in the rudiments of 
the Catholic religion, remained there gladly 
till 5 May, 1590, when he departed “in 
militiam profectus ’’ (Knox, ‘ Douay Diaries,’ 
222, 230). He then went to Rome, where 
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he joined the Dominican Order. Fr. Persons, 
writing 1 Dec., 1598, of the year 1595, says :— 
** At this same time the unruly Fryar Sacheverell, 
the boldest and most violent actour of all the 
reste to the Pope, Cardinals and other great 
menn for the seditiouse in Rome, was taken him- 
selfe in Gods iuste iudgmente in vitiouse deamean- 
oure, and being for the same firste put in prison by 
the secular magistrate and afterwardes punished 
also by the religiouse of his owne order in Rome ; 
and then confined for his further Prison and 
punishmente to the Cittie of Vitterbo ; hee fledd 
from thence in Englande and is now an Apostata.”’ 
—Catholic Record Society, ii. 208. 
On 1 March, 1596/7, Sir Richard Fiennes, 
Sacheverell’s uncle, writes to Sir Robert 
Cecil's — 

“I send you the knowledge of John Sacheverel 
of thioee done only since September last; and if 
herein, as also in renouncing popery, he become 
not a loyal subject—as his brother is, who is a most 
religious preacher in Leicester, unto whom he 
desireth to go—although he be my near kinsman, 
Pipe | be no suitor for him.’”—‘ Cal. Cecil MSS..,’ 
Vil. O¢. 

This brother must be Thomas, who had 
resigned his New College Fellowship in 1590, 
on his marriage with Mary, daughter of 
Alderman Robert Herrick of Leicester. 
Sir Richard Fiennes in the same letter 
makes mention of Sacheverell’s brother-in- 
law Stringer. This was Henry Stringer of 
London, who had married Margaret Sache- 
verell, and was by her the father of the 
°e Consanguinei Fundatoris’’ Robert and 
Henry Stringer, who entered Winchester 
College in 1603 and 1605 respectively. 

I know I have read somewhere, though 
I cannot now find the reference, that John 
Sacheverell married and obtained a benefice 
in Hampshire, where he quarrelled with the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


First CoLouRED MAN AS ENGLISH MAyor. 
—There should be a record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that on the 10th of this month Mr. J. R. 
Archer, a “man of colour,’’ was elected 
Mayor of Battersea by thirty votes to twenty- 
nine. This is the first instance of a man of 
colour being elected to serve as Mayor of 
an English borough. Mr. Archer had been 
twice elected to the Borough Council, and 
twice to the Board of Guardians. In his 
address to the Council he related that he 
was born in Liverpool, and was the son of 
@ man born in the West Indies, his mother 
being an Irishwoman. He said :— 

"h His election meant a new era. For the first 
time in the history of the English nation, a man 
of colour had been elected Mayor of an English 
borough. That would go forth to the nations of 


eclour.” A. N. Q. 








‘THE CanapIAN Boat Sonc.’—Is_ the 
correct rendering of this poem never to 
come into its own ? Norman Macleod mis- 
quoted it in Good Words; Stevenson mis- 
quoted it in ‘The Silverado Squatters’ 
William Black also in ‘Craig Royston’ 
Mr. J. Chamberlain in a speech at Inver- 
ness in 1885; Sir Henry Lucy in The Corn- 
hill (December, 1909); and many others. 
On 3 Nov. inst. it was printed in The Daily 
Chronicle with the incorrect fourth stanza 
about ‘‘ fortified keeps” and “ degenerate 
lords,” just as it had appeared in Blackwood 
(September, 1829). This reading of the 
fourth stanza is not in order. The original 
version is :— 

When the bold kindred, in the time long vanish’d 

Gather’d on many a Scottish battle-field, 

No seer foretold the children would be banish’d, 

Proscrib’d the tartan plaid and studdied shield : 
Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are 

grand, 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 
LONE SHIELING. 
[See also the numerous contributions at 98. vii. 
368, 512; ix. 483; x. 64; xi. 57, 134, 198; xii. 364; 
10S. i. 145.] 


CARLYLE QuoTaTion.—‘ The eye sees only 
what it brings the means of seeing.” I 
have always understood this was a quotation 
from Carlyle or Goethe, but until recently I 
have never been able to trace it. It is not 
in the text of Carlyle’s work, but a mere 
note in the summary of his review of Varn- 
hagen von Ense’s ‘Memoirs’; see p. 241 of 
‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ vol. vi. I send this 
as it may be worth noting in ‘N Pp Q. 

JUCIS. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SCHOOL- 








SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY 
BOOKS. 
I am in hopes that some readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may be able to help me to identify some 
seventeenth-century schoolbooks, of which 
the short titles are contained in a list of 
books which were at Sedbergh School with 
some “of the younger sons of Sir Daniel 
Fleming towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The list is extant among the 
Rydal Papers in three different versions, 
which are severally dated 10 Jan., 1690/1, 
23 Jan., 1692/3, and 2 Dec., 1693, and the 
variations in the versions, which are sub- 
stantially identical, have been occasionally 
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helpful in the identification of the books. 
Besides the general interest belonging to 
such a list, some additional importance may 
attach to it owing to the circumstance that 
the then head master of Sedbergh, Post- 
humus Wharton, did not wish information 
as to the books in use at Sedbergh to get 
abroad and so reach his rivals in his profes- 
sion, There are over eighty items in the 
list. Those in the identification of which 
I desire assistance are :— 

1. ‘Greek Winchister Epigrams.’ 
2. ‘ DemiGods.’ 
‘Vestibulum Feenicum.’ 
‘The Young Secretary’s Guide.’ 
* Posion of Parts.’ 
‘A Consaring Grammar.’ 
‘Catichism of Ques. and Ans’ 

In one of the versions, 1 appears as 
‘Winchisters Epigrams Greek,’ and in 
another ‘2 Winchisters Epigrams,’ the 
latter showing it was a book in common use. 

The variations of 2 are ‘ DemiGod’s’ and 
* Demigods.’ 

No. 3 appears in one version as ‘ Vesti- 
bulum Feenicum,’ and in another as ‘ Vesti- 
bulum Teenicum,’ which may afford a key 
to the solution of the problem. 

4. The only variations are ‘ Secretary ”’ 
in two versions and “ Guide” in one. ~ 

5. “ Posion”’ in one version is “‘ posure.” 

There is no variation in 6 nor in 7. The 
latter is omitted in one version. 

I have included 7 in the list, in spite of 
the difficulty of identifying a book with 
apparently so common a title, because, in 
over thirty Catechisms of the period which 
have more or less come before me in Cata- 
logues or otherwise, I have not found any 
in which “‘ in Question and Answer ”’ appears 
in the title-page, so far as information as to 
this has reached me. 

The period of Wharton’s head-master- 
ship was the palmy period of Sedbergh’s 
early history. It was at that time probably 
the most successful and deserving school in 
the North of England. The list will appear, 
T hope, in the third volume of ‘ The Flemings 
in Oxford,’ now in course of publication by 
the Oxford Historical Society. I am anxious 
to make the identification of the books it 
contains as complete as possible. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


ND WE 





REFERENCE WANTED.—“ Convictions can 
build cathedrals ; opinions cannot ’’ (Heine, 
as he gazed on Amiens Cathedral). 

G. H. J. 





Wituiam Scorr anp “A. L. M.’—The 
first book on the French language to be 
published in this country was Thomas 
Blair’s ‘Some Short and Easy Rules Teach- 
ing the True Pronunciation of the French 
Language,’ Boston, 1720. The second was 
‘Some Observations upon the French 
Tongue,’ Boston, 1724. Theonly clue to the 
authorship of the latter lies in the Dedica- 
tion, which reads in part as follows :— 

To my Dear Brother 
Mr. William Scott, 
Professor in the Greek Tongue, in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

DEAR BROTHER,—I received last Fall the Latin, 
English and French Grammar that you have 
composed, and sent to me.... 

I send you as a return of Love, this short 
Treatise, which contains, as well as yours, several 
things relating to the French Language: And I 
Dedicate it to you as to a Person near related to 
me, whom [ do greatly esteem ; and who is a very 
competent Judge, as well as a great Admirer of 
the French Tongue.... 

Tha. Almighty God be pleased to pour down 
his most precious Blessings upon your self, your 
Spouse and Children ; That you may bring them 
up for his Glory, and the Service and Ornament 
of his Church, is the Wish and Prayer of, 

Dear Brother, 
Your humble Servant, 
and Affectionate Brother, 
A. L. M. 

It occurs to me that the author may well 
have been the Rev. Andrew Le Mercier, 
the Dedication to whose ‘ Church History of 
Geneva ’ (Boston, 1732) is signed “ A. L. M.,” 
and the Dedication to whose ‘ Treatise 
against Detraction ’ (Boston, 1733) is signed 
‘A. Le Mercier,’ though his name appears 
in full on the title-page of each of those 
volumes. Born in or about 1693, his name 
appears in the year 1712, under the heading 
‘Theologie Candidati.. as ‘‘ Andreas Le 
Mercier Cadomensis in Neustria 2 Junii”’ in 
‘Le Livre dv Rectevr: Catalogve des 
Etudiantes de l’Académie de Genéve de 
1559 & 1859.’ Geneva, 1860, p. 208. Other 
than this nothing seems to be known about 
Le Mercier until his arrival in Boston in 1715 
to become pastor of the French Protestant 
Church here, where he died in his seventy- 
second year on 31 March, 1764. 

The ‘“ William Scott’? to whom the 
pamphlet is dedicated was Regent of the 
University of Edinburgh in 1695; was made 
Professor of Greek on 16 June, 1708 ; became 
Professor of Moral Philosophy on 26 Feb., 
1729; and died in August, 1735. His son, 
called William Scott Secundus, became 
Professor of Greek on 26 Feb., 1729, and 
died the following December. Curiously 
enough, in the ‘ Catalogue of the Graduates 
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of the University of Edinburgh’ (1854, 
p- Xvi), it is the son, instead of the father, 
who is stated to have been made Professor 
of Moral Philosophy on 26 Feb., 1729. 

The exact connotation of the words 
** brother,” ‘*‘ cousin,” &c., as used in the 
eighteenth century, is often difficult to deter- 
mine; but from the dedication to the pam- 
phlet it is fair to assume that ‘A. L. M.” 
and William Scott were brothers-in-law. 
Perhaps some correspondent in Edinburgh 
could give me information about William 
Scott. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Srr THomas Parry.—Sir Thomas Parry 
of Hampstead Marshall, Berks, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, who died in 1616, 
had no legitimate issue, but he had an 
allegitimate son. This son, Samuel Parry, 
aged 54 in 1616, lived with his father, and 
was “bred in literature and very good 
fashion,’ and ‘“‘ that he might be able to 
live according to his breeding and quality ”’ 
was promised lands of value, which his 
father seems to have fully intended to leave 
him, but was prevented signing his will by 
““speedy death.’’ Samuel Parry, who was 
“an alien born in Paris,’”’ was married to 
““a gentlewoman of good birth,” and had, 
at the time of his father’s death, ten children, 
one of whom, Dorothy, was baptized at 


Welford, Berks, in 1594. Whom did he 
marry ? Where were his children  bap- 
tized ? and what became of him? See 


C. P. James (P 4-10), Parry v. Knivett. 
G. S. Parry. Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


RicHARD SMITH OR SmigTH of Blackness, 
near Windsor and Egham, Surrey; “ Can- 
wood,” the name of his residence ; a country 
squire of some means and education ; living 
and a young man in 1697; uncle of one John 
Bridges Smith or Smijth, also then living. 

Can any one give me any information as 
to his parentage, &c. ? 

He bore: Arms — Gules, three lions 
rampant argent, 2 and 1. Crest—a_ lion 
rampant proper, ducally crowned or, holding 
in its paws an escutcheon or, charged with 
a wolf's head proper. Motto—‘‘ Audeo 
quid audeo”’ ; which arms and crest appear 
to be those of the Pauncefote family. Can 
any one tell me of any alliance between a 
Smith and a Pauncefote which might 
account for this? As yet the only thing of 
the kind I have found is the marriage of 
Sir George Smith of Stoke Hall, East Stoke, 
co. Nottingham, to Mary Howe, whose 
mother was a Pauncefote of Preston Court, 





Carrswell, Newent. co. Gloucester, in 1747, 
which is too late a date. Can any one tell 
me when the Pauncefotes of Preston Court 
issued from the parent stem, the Paunceforts 
of Hasfield, co. Gloucester; also, whether 
the escutcheon and wolf’s head is peculiar 
to the former’s crest; also, whether the 
above motto is a Pauncefote motto, and if 
not, to what family it belongs ? 8. S. 


SAMBEL: Weruis.—I have come across 
the following cutting from a magazine or 
newspaper :— 

‘*In the Fleet prison Mr. Sambel, a Moorish 
Jew, detained there for contempt of Court, to 
Mrs. Wells, the celebrated Actress, who had been 
recently liberated from the same prison by the 
late insolvent act. The Ceremony was performed 
in the Jewish style, and with all the magnificence 
of that people.” 

A pen-note at the end adds “ Married Nov., 
iy 40 ad 

I should be much obliged for information 
about Mrs. Wells’s career and this marriage. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


JAMES COCKBURNE.—In the year 1605 
James Cockburne, one of the minor Scottish 
poets of the day, published the two follow- 
ing works: (1) ‘Gabriel’s Salvtation to 
Marie,’ 4to; and (2) ‘Jvdas Kisse to the 
Sonne of Marie,’ 4to. Both books were 
printed, it appears, by Robert Charteris at 
Edinburgh. I have not succeeded in tracing 
a copy of either of these works, and would 
be much obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could come to my help. 

L. E. Kastner. 

Manchester University. 


PictuRE-CaRps.—I was under the impres- 
sion that these were a comparatively modern 
invention, but I observe that Sam Weller, 
addressing his father when chuckling in the 
Fleet Prison, said: ‘‘ Keep quiet do. There 
never vos such a old picter-card born. Vot 
are you bustin’ vith now?” ‘ Pickwick’ 
appeared in 1837. Were picture-cards in 
vogue then ? WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


EARLY SHERIFFS OF BEDS AND BucKs.— 
I shall be grateful for references to any of 
these who are not to be found in P.R.O. Lists 
and Indexes, No. 9. 


County WaANTED.—JIn a deed by Sibil, 
widow of Humfrey ‘“Trynghawill” (a 
contraction mark over the y), occurs the 
place Forsyn cum ‘Blakaham; “ given at 
Farsyn, 15 Ric. II.” Can any one fix these 
names, which are probably (for other 
reasons) Cornish ? G. H. F. 
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ANDREAS GISALBERTUS.—An old violin 
in the possession of a friend of mine has 
in the inside (visible through one of the 
sound-holes) the following inscription :— 

+t ar Guarnerius | Alumnus Andree Gisalberti 
| fecit ih’ Cremone 1714.” 

The word ‘‘ Alumnus ”’ is indistinct, but I 
think I have read it correctly, though the 
last letter but one looks more like n than w. 
The character which I have represented by h’ 
is an h with a cross-stroke near the top ; 
I see no trace of the following s or c needed 
to complete the abbreviation for Jesus. It 
seems likely that the violin either is or pre- 
tends to be the work of the famous Giuseppe 
Guarnieri, called ‘‘del Gest” from his 
practice of putting the abbreviation 1Hs on 
his tickets. I do not find the name of 
Andreas Gisalbertus in such books of refer- 
ence as I have been able to consult. I should 
be glad to be informed whether anything is 
known of him, and whether the form of the 
inscription affords any reason for disbelief 
in its genuineness. HENRY BRADLEY. 


Boppire Famiry.—An American gentle- 
man has compiled for publication a genea- 
logy of the Boddie families in the United 
States, as derived from co. Essex, England. 
Can any reader give references to the earlier 
history of the family in Essex ? Any data 
would be gratefully received. 

EvuGEene F. McPIKe. 

155, Park Row, Chicago. 


Punctuation S1cns.—I should be glad 
of any information as to the origin of 
punctuation signs, and of references to any 
books or articles upon them. J. 8. C. 

(See 10 S. ii. 301, 462; iv. 144, 262; v. 502; 
viii. 222, 

BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following boys, who were 
educated at Westminster School: (1) Pat- 
rick Copinger, admitted 1744, aged 12; 
(2) John Copley, admitted 1726, aged 12; 
(3) Dugnan Corbet, admitted 1720, aged 
14; (4) Robert Cornthwaite, admitted 1733, 
aged 9; (5) John Cossey, admitted 1729, 
aged 9; (6) John Cottingham, admitted 
1719, aged 11; (7) Christopher Cotton, 
admitted 1729, aged 12; and (8) Windham 
Cowley, admitted 1716, aged 13. 

PaMELA.—What are the derivation and 
the meaning of the Christian name familiar- 
ized to us all by Richardson’s first novel ? 

G. F. R. B. 


[Pamela’s name was discussed at 9 S. xii. 141, 330; 
10 8. i. 52, 135, 433, 495: ii. 50, 89, 196; vii. 265.] 





‘ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM.’—A well-known 
passage in Chaucer (‘ Millere’s Tale,’ Il. 17-20) 
refers to this ancient carol. Can any one 
throw light on its origin and authorship ? 
Of the eight (?) texts preserved in English 
and Continental libraries, none goes back 
earlier than A.D. 1260, but a tradition con- 
nects it with Pope Urban II., 1084. Any 
information not given by Ludwig, Skeat, 
Mone, Missen, and Weale will be gratefully 
received by W. TUCKWELL. 

Pyrford Rough, Woking. 


Hatt Faminy, FRENDS oF STRAFFORD.— 
I should be most grateful to learn more of 
Dr. Hall, a friend of the great Earl of Straf- 
ford, and presumably a Yorkshireman, who 
was appointed tutor to Strafford’s young 
nephew, afterwards the poet Earl of Ros- 
common. Had this Dr. Hall sons? and 
was one of them with Col. John Morris at 
the second siege of Pontefract, 1648? All 
the Visitations, books about Pontefract, 
and notices of Strafford have been scanned 
in vain for more than a mere mention of 
Dr. Hall. L. I. GurIney. 

Longwall Cottage, Oxford. 


Paoutt: Proxri.—I am interested in know- 
ing if my grandfather, Juan Jorge Peoli of 
Venezuela, who, with Lemus, directed the 
conspiracy known in Cuban history as 
‘Los Soles de Bolivar,” was a descendant 
of one of the famous Paoli of Corsica, Italy, 
and how and when the name was changed 
from Paoli to Peoli. I should also like to 
know if the celebrated Pasquale Paoli had 
a brother called Cesare, and if Cesare had 
children. Luis A. Baratt y PEOLI. 

Institute of Havana, Cuba. 


THoMAS BuTLER, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR. 
(See 9 §S. xi. 227, 350.)}—Dr. Nicholas 
Sander’s ‘De Visibili Monarchia Ecclesie ’ 
was printed at Louvain, at the expense of 
John Fowler, by Reynerus Valpius at the 
sign of “‘The Golden Head” in 1571. One 
wonders why Fowler did not print it himself. 
It begins with a letter to Pius V., and next 
comes a letter to Cardinals Giovanni Morone, 
Stanislaus Hos, and Gianfrancesco Com- 
mendone, dated 30 June, 1571, in the course 
of which Sander thanks Morone for having 
received him into the English Hospice at 
Rome, and for having obtained for Thomas 
Butler, J.U.D., ‘“‘ quem virum ego non modo 
meum, sed et alterum me semper iudicavi,” 
the office of one of the Judges of the States 
of the Church. I should be much obliged 
if any one could tell me how long Dr. Butler 
held this office, and when and where he died. 
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He is named in the ‘ Concertatio Ecclesiae 
so was presumably alive in 1588. He is to 
be distinguished from the Englishman 
Thomas Butler, who was living at Cadiz in 
1563 and 1579. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HEINE: TRANSLATION WANTED. — In 
which volume of the works of James Thom- 
son (“‘ B. V.’’) shall I find his translation of 
Heine’s ‘ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar’ ? 

ETHEL M. TURNER. 


‘Sancuis Curistr Cravis Catt.’ —I have 
a portrait of a divine holding in his hand a 
book with this title. The painting is signed 
“J. Carleton, pinxit 1636. Ao Xtatis 
sua [sic] 60.” 

I shall be glad if any correspondent can 
tell me the name of the author of the book, 
for apparently the portrait represents the 
author. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


ARMY QUERIES. —(1) Name _ wanted. 
Major Gerrard 8. Moore, 4th Light Dragoons, 
died at Bombay on 2 Oct., 1834. What 
was his second Christian name? Moore 
had served in the Royal Artillery and in 
the 65th Foot. No Army List or Gazette 
gives the second name—the initial only. 

(2) The place of death of the following 
officers is wanted : (i.) Lieut. Loudoun Har- 
court Gordon, 56th Regt., half-pay, formerly 
in the Royal Artillery; died 19 Oct., 1839. 
(ii.) Capt. (Hon. Major) .David Thomson, 
Royal Artillery, formerly Bengal Artillery ; 
died in England, 14 April, 1899. 

J. H. Leste. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


CasE oF DupLicaTeE Marriace.—In the 
Parish Register of Leire, Leicestershire, 
there is the following entry of a marriage :— 

** Nov. 12, 1572. Martin Bloxsom and Eliza” 
beth Lord,” 
the former being a member of a family well 
known in Leire at that time. 

In the Parish Register of Bitteswell, a 
village distant about two miles from Leire, 
there is the following entry of a marriage :— 

“Nov. 10, 1572. Martin Bloxsom and Eliza- 
beth Lord,” 
the latter being, according to the Parish 
Register, a member of a family at that time 
resident at Bitteswell. 

As these entries in the two Parish Regis- 
ters apparently both relate to the same 
persons, I should be glad to know whether 
this case is not a very unusual one. Can 
you give any explanation of the duplicate 
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matriage within two days? Which is the 

legal one? As the woman changed her 

name on 10 Nov., she was, therefore, not 

Elizabeth Lord on 12 Nov., but Elizabeth 

Bloxscm E. JACKSON. 
Gilmorton Rectory, Lutterworth. 


THE WEARING OF Sworps.—Can any of 
your readers inform me when swords ceased 
to be worn in ordinary life by civilians? In 
‘Barnaby Rudge’ constant reference is 
made to gentlemen carrying them, and that 
as late as 1778. Sir John Chester and Mr. 
Haredale are always spoken of as habitually 
armed with what, I suppose, were ‘“ small 
swords.’ Did the practice die out from 
change in costume or other reasons, or by 
law ? and when? If swords were carried 
now there might be more bloodshed, but, 
perhaps, better manners. A. GWYTHER. 





Replies. 
SIR GEORGE WRIGHT OF RICHMOND, 
SURREY. 
(11 S. viii. 348.) 


HAVING received no answer to my original 
query, I venture to add a few more details. 
On pp. 100-2 of ‘The History and Antiqui- 
ties of Richmond,’ by Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor (1894), is the following :— 

‘* Near it is the memorial of Sir George Wright’s 
wife, who died in 1631. Two figures represent 
the knight and his wife kneeling, and under are 
bas-reliefs of their three sons and four daughters. 
The inscription on this monument is as follows : 
Sacred to the memory of the late virtuous and 
religious lady, the Lady Dorothy Wright, wife 
to Sir George Wright, Knt., at the cost and 
charges of her revered and most pious mother 
the Lady Dorothy Wright by the humble duty of 
her most sorrowful son Thomas Wright, Esquire. 
She departed this life A.D. 1631, July 10. In some 
lines which follow this lady is described as * By 
birth a Farnam,’ and the fact that the mother 
of this lady is known to have been married twice 
only, once to a Francis Ham and afterwards to 
Robert Wright, is supposed to make this some- 
what obscure; but there seems little improbability 
in the conjecture that ‘ Mother’ should here read 
* Mother-in-law,’ which would at once be more 
accurate and make the sense clearer.” 

Mr. Chancellor does not print the lines, and 
I therefore give them in full :— 

‘‘ By birth a Farnam, that name changed to 
Wright. | She lived the same example and clear 
light | of her whole sex. Her mother’s matchless 
merit | In all things good and great she did 
inherit. | And left to her children. Such a 
mother | could bring forth such a daughter and 
no other. | Their goodness stil: descends, thrice 
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happy she. | Here issue thrice blessed in her 
memory ; | All that was mortal in her and could 
die | lies here, her soul lives to eternity.’ 
Unfortunately, no authority is given for 
the statement that her mother was married 
twice only, and first to Francis Ham. She 
was, in fact, the wife of Sir Robert Wright 
of Richmond, and was buried as ‘‘ Dame 
Dorothy Wright” there on 17 Aug., 1638. 
Nor does Mr. Chancellor tell us why he 
conjectures it is easier to inherit matchless 
merit and good and great things from a 
mother-in-law than a mother. 

In the same book, on p. 185, Sir Robert 


Wright is referred to as a brother of Sir | 


George; so that, if this were the case, 
their sister Rebecca would have married 
her nephew, which seems a little improbable. 
I give an abstract of Sir Robert Wright’s 
will, and a pedigree from the ‘ Visitation of 
Surrey > and other sources :— 
Sir Robert Wright, of Richmond, Surrey, Knt., 
21 Nov., 1608 (Register Wingfield, fol. 29). 

To be buried in the church without any 

solemnity. Chiidren of my sister Lucy Studley, 
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deceased, who shall chance to be unmarried at 
my death. My nieces Buckeridge, Speake, and 
Pope. To my daughter-in-law the Lady Wright 
my embroidered bed. To my niece Rebecca 
Wright my suit of hangings bought of Mr. Baker. 
To my niece Sarah Wright my carpet and cup- 
board cloth made by Hix the Arras maker. 
To my Lord of Essex, in token of my unspotted 
love to the most worthy Earl his father, the basin 
and ewer of silver and gilt which his lordship 
gave me at my marriage. To Sir George Wright 
the book of maps w hich he hath in his possession 
and Ortelius’ map. All the rest of my books 
I give (the Latin and other language) to my 
nephew Robert Wright, and the English to my 
nephew Lionel, except the Chronicles in 2 vols., 
and the Acts and Monuments in 2 vols., which 
I bequeath to my wife. Godson Robert Tedder ; 
cousin Widow Bursey; nephew John Studley; 
Mr. Humphrey Farnham; my _ kindred Edward 
and Richard Tedder, which dwell in London. 
Executor my brother Richard Wright. Over- 
seers Sir George Wright, Knt., and my nephew 
Robert Wright. By me R. W. Proved 27 Mar., 
1610, by the exors. named. 


Arms: Gules, a fesse vaire, erm. and 
azure. Crest: A camel’s head couped, 
haltered or. 


Peter Wright of Salop==...... 


(See Pedigree of 


Studley of Shrewsbury, | 
Harleian MS. 1396.) 





(2) — Wright, = on Dee, bur. ated * ) Farn- 
ha nl. 








| | 


ge ag =Susan,dau.of Lucy Wrights=Thomas 








ts) Richmond, n ight Master- dead before Studley 
Richmond, "Surrey. 17 ae ee of W alt- | ton of —, 21 Nov., ot 
Will proved 1638. hamstow, | co. Chester. 1608 Salop. 
27 March, “Dame co. Essex, 
1610. Dorothy and 
Wright.” London. 
aneiere - a. a 
| | 
Sir George Wright,==Dorothy Farn- Rebecca Wrigh =-(1) Robert (2) Lionel Wright=Sarah, dau. 
nt., ham, m. at (said in ‘ Visita- | Wright, of mead of 
of Richmond, Richmond, tion of Surrey’| d. hefore in parish of Sir Francis 
bur. 25 Nov., 1623, 10 Aug., 1597, to be sister 7 - ee. Buckland, | Cherry, 
at Richmond, bur. 11 July, Sir Geor liv. 1 Surrey. nt., 
et. SU. 1631. Wri ht of Rich- - | of London. 
“ Lad Dorothy mond). 
Wright, Junr. | 
ae 1 | | 1] | es Gk Ae BAT Ae 
{1) —— (4) May, (1) Thomas, Robert Charles (1) Richard, (1) Elizabeth, 
Het bapt. Wright, eet. 12, m. Edward 
Richpond, ' ct., 5 ideesh, zt. 17, 1623 Thurland, 
9 Aug., 1598, 1 /4, 1623. (2) Lionel Esq., of 
bur. 30 Sept., liv. after -* e ‘ Reigate, 
1598. 1631. Susan. (3) Thomas. Surrey. 
(2) Fes rl (2) — (4) John.’ (2) Susan. 
aughter), apt. (3) Frances. 
neot Sees 29 ee (4) Sarah. 
gi : (5) Martha. 
(3). Dorothy. (3) Robert, = 
bapt. 98 July, bap t. (6) Margaret. 
1605. 16 Marsh, 


1614/15. 
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It will be noticed that in the foregoing 
will the Lady Wright is referred to as 
**my daughter-in-law,” or, as we should now 
say, stepdaughter. It is possible that his 
wife was only married once previously, and 
to a Farnham, and the ‘“‘ Francis Ham”’ she 
is said to have married may be a misreading 
of “Farnham.” No relationship to Sir 
George Wright is stated in the will. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ iv: 
1686, states that Sir George Wright was 
the son of Thomas Wright of Debham, Kent ; 
and he also describes him as ‘“‘ pleb. fil.’’ 

The following list of wills of Wright may 
be of service :— 

Sir Robert Wright, dated 21 Nov., 1608, 
proved P.C.C. 27 March, 1610 (29 Wingfield). 

Sir George Wright, dated 20 Nov., 1623, 
proved P.C.C. 21 Jan., 1624, and 29 June, 
1631 (7 Byrde). Also Admon. de bonis non, 
20 Aug., 1658. 

Dame Dorothy Wright, proved P.C.C. 
1631 (103 St. John). 

Mary Wright, proved P.C.C. 1654 (475 
Allchin). 

John Farnham, of Salisbury Court, Esq., 
dated 9 Dec., 28 Eliz., proved P.C.C. 22 May, 
1587 (24 Spencer). 

Sir Robert Wright married, on 24 Dec., 
1588, Dorothy (Walwyn), the widow of 
John Farnham. She was buried at Rich- 
mond in 1638. How were Sir Robert and 
Sir George Wright related ? 

W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 





ALBERIC DE VERE (Il S. viii. 330).— 
Your correspondent is slightly wrong in 
stating that the last Earl of Oxford died 
about 1625. The last earl who held the 
ancestral castle of Hedingham, Essex, did, 
indeed, die in 1625, but he was succeeded 
in the earldom by his second cousin Robert, 
who, dying in 1632, was followed by his 
son Aubrey, the last De Vere Earl of Oxford, 
who died 12 March, 1702/3. 

As to what family is the nearest repre- 
sentative of the De Veres depends whether 
we look for the heir-general of the first or 
of the last earl. If we seek the former, 
we must follow the descents of the sisters 
and coheirs of John de Vere, fourteenth 
(or more correctly, fifth) earl, who died 
1526. The two such sisters whose descen- 
dants still survive were Dorothy, Baroness 
Latimer, and Dame Elizabeth Wingfield, 
wife of Sir Anthony Wingfield, K.G. If, 
on the other hand, we want the heir-general 





of the last earl, we find him in the Duke of 
St. Albans, the first Duke of St. Albans 
marrying Diana, the only daughter who 
married of the said last earl. 

“The female to whom the withered 
honours fell in 1625” may refer to Eliza- 
beth Trentham, a distant cousin of Henry, 
Earl of Oxford (the last earl who held 
Hedingham). To this Elizabeth Heding- 
ham passed on the death (1654) of the widow 
of the said Earl Henry. Perhaps, however, 
the allusion refers to the Dowager Countess 
Diana, the daughter and coheir of William 
Cecil, Earl of Exeter, who in 1629 married 
Thomas Bruce, first Earl of Elgin. 

REGINALD M. GLENCROSS. 

Makshufa, Harefield Road, Uxbridge. 


Aubrey (Albericus) de Ver (or Vere) I. very 
probably was granted the lordship of Hed- 
ingham, but as he first appears in Domesday 
it is quite possible that the grant may have 
been made to his father, or some other pre- 
decessor, who died before 1086. Unfor- 
tunately his antecedents are unknown. The 
original spelling of the name seems to be 
Ver, and it is supposed to be derived from 
Ver in the Cotentin (see ‘D.N.B.’); but I 
believe that there is no record evidence con- 
necting the English Veres with Ver or any 
other place across the Channel, so it would 
seem probable that Aubrey I. was either a 
younger son or a new man. A possible 
ancestor or connexion may be found in an 
Aubrey de Ver who witnesses a charter of 
Conan, Count of Brittany (1056-66), as one 
of his barons (‘Cal. Documents France,’ 
No. 1168). Aubrey is not a Breton name, 
and the Cotentin adjoined Brittany, so he 
might perhaps be a Norman holding lands 
on both sides of the border. 

The story that Aubrey I. “ came in with 
the Conqueror, Earl of Guynes,” accepted by 
Chief Justice Crew in his speech to the House 
of Lords in 1626, arose from the fact that 
Aubrey III. held the comté of Guisnes for a 
few years in right of his first wife (‘ Geoffrey 
de Mandeville,’ pp. 188-9). The name was 
sometimes spelt Veer, as in the charter of the 
Empress Maud conferring an earldom on 
Aubrey III. (cbid., pp. 180-83), and it was 
probably this spelling which gave rise to a 
baseless theory that the family came from 
Veere in Walcheren. 

Aubrey VI., twentieth Earl of Oxford, 
died in 1703, but Hedingham Castle, or all 
that was left thereof, had passed on the 
death of Henry, eighteenth earl, in 1625, 
to a relative of his mother; if I remember 
rightly, fuller particulars will be found in 
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the ‘D.N.B.’ And in 1626, by an extra- 
ordinary judgment, the hereditary Chamber- 
lainship of England was awarded to a cousin, 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 

The Duke of Atholl is senior representative 
both (1) of the eldest line of the Veres, as 
senior coheir of Lady Latimer, eldest sister 
and coheir of John I[V., fourteenth Earl of 
Oxford (d. 1526), and (2) of the succeeding 
branch (descended from a younger son of the 
eleventh earl) as heir-general of the Countess 
of Derby, eldest step-sister and coheir of the 
eighteenth earl. This double descent seems 
to have confused the law lords, sitting as the 
Committee for Privileges of the House of 
Lords, in the Lord Great Chamberlain case 
of 1902. I do not know who is the heir- 
general, or senior coheir (as the case may be), 
of the last two earls, who descended from a 
younger son of the fifteenth earl. 

G. H. Waite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Alberic de Vere, who is supposed to have 
derived his surname from Ver, near Bayeux, 
obtained from the Conqueror vast estates 
—chiefly the property of Wulfwine, a great 
English thegn—in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge, with two manors 
in Huntingdonshire and that of Kensington 
in Middlesex. His grandson or great- 
grandson, Aubrey de Vere (d. 1194), ob- 
tained from the Empress Maud, at Oxford 
in 1142, a remarkable charter, granting 
him lands and dignities, including an earl- 
dom, either of Cambridge, or, if that was 
impossible, of Oxford, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
or Dorset. The title he adopted was that 
of Oxford, and in January, 1156, Henry ITI., 
by a fresh charter, granted him its “ third 
penny ”’ as earl. 

Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth and last 
Earl of Oxford (1626-1703), left by his 
second wife Diana, daughter of George 
Kirke, Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles 
If., a daughter Diana, who married Charles 
Beauclerk, first Duke of St. Albans, son of 
the King and Nell Gwynn. She was a 
celebrated beauty, and bore the Duke 
eight sons, the third of whom was created 
Baron Vere of Hanworth on 28 March, 1750. 
This barony afterwards reverted to the 
Dukes of St. Albans, who now quarter the 
De Vere arms. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere the poet (1788-1846) 
was the eldest son of Sir Vere Hunt of 
Curragh Chase, co. Limerick, created a 
baronet in 1784, and descended from Vere 
Hunt, a Cromwellian officer who settled 
in Curragh in 1657, and whose grandmother, 


Jane de Vere. was daughter of Aubrey de 
Vere, second son of the fifteenth Earl of 
Oxford (John, the first Protestant earl). 
The poet was Aubrey Hunt at Harrow, 
succeeded as second baronet 1818; and 
assumed name of De Vere in 1832. 
Hedingham Castle is to-day the most 
beautiful and best preserved of tall Norman 
keeps. A. R. BAYLEY. 


Henry de Vere, eighteenth Earl of Oxford, 
died s.p. 1625, but he was not the last earl, 
as he was succeeded by his second cousin, 
Robert de Vere, who became nineteenth 
carl, and was killed at the siege of Maestricht 
in 1632. 

Robert’s son and heir, Aubrey, succeeded 
his father before the age of six as twentieth 
earl, but’ dying 12 March, 1703, s.p.m., the 
earldom expired. 

The family in England which is the nearest 
representative of the De Veres is that of the 
Duke of St. Albans, descended from Lady 
Diana de Vere, who died 15 Jan., 1741/2, 
daughter and eventual heiress of Aubrey, 
twentieth and last Earl of Oxford of that 
family. Francis H. RELTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


According to ‘The Norman People,’ pub- 
lished by H. 8S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill 
(1874), the name Vere is a baronial one 
derived from Ver, near Bayeux and Caen. 
Ver was part of the ducal demesne, and 
was included in 1026 in the dowry of the 
Duchess Judith. It was afterwards granted 
to this family, of whom Alberic de Ver 
occurs in 1058 (‘ Gall. Christ.,’ xi. 108). He 
had issue (1) Alberic de Ver, Chamberlain, 
a baron of 1086, ancestor of the Earls of 
Oxford (see Dugdale): (2) Humphry Fitz- 
Alberic, a baron in Norfolk and Suffolk 
(1086), ancestor probably of the Barons Hunt- 
ingfield ; (3) Erneis de Ver of Holdernesse 
and Lincoln, ancestor of the families of 
De Ver, Gousell, and Thorold. Under 
‘Mandeville or Manneville’ the same 
authority adds :— 

“The De Veres appear from the arms (which 
are those of Magneville with a mullet for differ- 
ence) to have been a branch of this family.” 

Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Lanp’s Enp, CoRNWALL (11 S. viii. 349). 
—YGREC’s suggestion is of the class that 
tempts one to despair of place-names ever 
being made the subject of serious study. 
With such analogues as Finisterre and Can- 
tyre before one, why confuse issues by 





listening to an anonymous “Celtic 
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scholar [!]”’ with his forged compound | Sones in Lams’s ‘Memorrs’ (11 §&. 


Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny have | 
passed on from the lost work of Pytheas the 
Massilian (fourth century B.c.) information | 
as to the primitive name of our south-west | 
promontory, namely, Belerion, probably | 
conferred upon it by landsmen. Then came | 
English seamen, who most naturally called | 
it Land’s End. 

There is a good example in my own 
neighbourhood of a natural feature named 
differently by seamen and landsmen. Ailsa 
Craig is a conspicuous cone of syenite, 
1,114 ft. high, set in mid-channel of the 
Firth of Clyde. Opposite to it, on the 
mainland to the east, stands a similar cone, 
869 ft. high, which seamen always call the 
““False Craig,” owing to its deceptive 
resemblance to the other. Among lands- 
men, however, this hill retains its Celtic 
name, Knockdolian. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Although the name Land’s End only now 
applies to the western part of England, it 
formerly meant the extremity or furthest 
projecting point of acountry. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
quotes from a fifteenth-century work ‘the 
Londes end of Irlonde,” ‘‘a newe cours 
and tide betwene Englonde and Irlonde and 
the Lond’s end.” 

Such root-words as land, lann, llan (en- 
closure, church), or the Cornish lan, Breton 
lann, Fr. lande (heath, moor), hardly denote 
a headland of granite rocks. Land’s End 
was called Bolerium by Ptolemy; by the 
British bards Penringhuaed, or the Pro- 
montory of Blood; and by the historians 
Penwith, or the Promontory on the Left. 

Tom JONEs. 


According to Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Handbook 
of Names and their Histories’ (1898), the 
English name Land’s End has _ replaced 
the Celtic Pen-with. In Welsh or Cymric 
it is called Penrhyn-Penwaed—i.e., the end- 
point of the district Penwaed in Cornwall ; 
ef. John Walters’s ‘ English-Welsh Dic- 
tionary,’ Denbigh, 1828. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles of 997 gave it the name Penwith- 
steort or Penwaedh-steort—i.e., the tail of 
Penwith, adding (as explained by Isaac 
Taylor, /.c.) to the Cornish name their own 
word steort (a tail, cape, or tongue of land). 
The Rev. Charles Plummer in his notes to 
his excellent revised edition of 1899 of ‘Two 
Saxon Chronicles Parallel,’ first edited by 
John Earle, points out that the hundred of 
the Land’s End is still called Penwith 





(8., vol. ii. p. 179). H. Kress. 


viii. 349).—* Water parted from the Sea’ 
and ‘In Infancy’ are in Arne’s opera of 
‘ Artaxerxes.’ See ‘ My First Play’ and ‘A 
Chapter on Ears ’ in the ‘ Essays.’ Also see 
Mr. J. Rocers ReEss’s article, ante, p. 262, 
and Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music,’ art. 
‘ Artaxerxes.’ The opera was produced in 


| 1762, and was performed in Dublin so 


lately as 1877. Wo. H. PEEr. 


These songs — both from Arne’s ‘ Arta- 
xerxes ’—may be obtained from White & Son, 
2, Great Turnstile, High Holborn. 

W. H. CumMincs. 


‘ Water parted from the Sea’ was set by 
Dr. Arne in his opera ‘ Artaxerxes.’ It can 
be found in ‘British Minstrelsie,’ vol. ii, 
published by T. C. & E. C. Jack, Edinburgh. 

ErHet M. TURNER. 

[Mr. M. H. Dopps and Mr. R. A. Potts also 

thanked for replies. ] 


Capt. C. J. M. MANSFIELD (11 S. viii. 330). 
—According to a pedigree of the Spong family 
in my possession, Capt. Mansfield married 
Anna, daughter of William Spong of Cook- 
ham Hill, Rochester, and had issue three 
children : Mary, Seymour, and James (who 
married Mary Wakeley). In O’Byrne’s 
‘Naval Biography,’ 1849, to the name of 
Commander George Spong is appended a 
foot-note containing an account of Capt. 
Mansfield’s services. G. D. Lums. 

Leeds. 


CHARLES LAms’s “‘ Mrs. S—’ (11 8. viii 
262, 318, 375).—I am unable to say who 
‘“Mrs. S—” was. Mr. Crecin CLARKE sug- 
gests that I should inform the readers of 
“N. & Q.’ “as to Dr. Spinks’s precise posi- 
tion in the legal world.”” In Foster’s ‘ Men 
at the Bar,’ 1885, p. 441, there is a short 
notice of Serjeant Spinks, and also a short 
notice of Dr. Spinks, and it is quite clear 
that ‘‘ Mrs. S—” had nothing to do with 
either of these men. 

John Spinks was a clerk in the Treasurer’s 
office of the Inner Temple from 21 Feb., 
1777, until 14 Nov., 1780, when he was 
appointed Sub-Treasurer. He lived with 
his wife in a set of chambers adjoining the 
office. He died in 1801. She died in 1786, 
and is buried in the Temple Churchyard. 
Charles Lamb was then in his eleventh year. 
I cannot find out what her surname was, 
but the Register of Burials shows that her 
Christian name was “‘ Mary.” Charles Lamb 
was born in 1775, and it is highly probable 
that Charles Lamb knew both Spinks and 
his wife. In a P.S. to his essay ‘The Old 
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Benchers of the Inner Temple,’ Charles 
Lamb, having made a mistake in speaking 
of Samuel Salt as a bachelor when he was, 
in fact, a widower, says: ‘*‘ Henceforth let 
no one receive the narratives of Elia for 
true records.” If Mrs. Spinks was not 
“Mrs. S—’ (whose maiden name was 
“Fanny Weatheral’’), it is certainly curious 
that Charles Lamb should have known 
another Mrs. Spinks. Spinks is not spelt 
“ Spinkes.”” JI cannot find out whether 
John Spinks married a second time. Randal 
Norris, Lamb’s great friend, was Librarian 
of the Inner Temple from January, 1784, 
until June, 1801, when he succeeded Spinks 
as Sub-Treasurer, and he kept both offices 
for some years. 

What is the “list of Lamb’s friends and 
acquaintances of the year 1812” in which 
Mr. Rocers Rees finds both “ Mr. Spinks, 
Temple,” and “ Mrs. Norris, Inner Temple ”’ ? 
Mr. Rocers ReEeEs’s presumption “ that 
this Mr. Spinks of 1812 is the same as the 
official superior of Randal Norris in 1794” 
is not well founded, because, as I have 
before stated, John Spinks died in 1801. 
If it is thought that I can give Mr. Rocrers 
Rees any further assistance, I shall be glad 
to do so. 

It is curious that in the ‘ Law List’ for 
1813 and for some years afterwards there 
is a ‘“‘ John Spinks,” a member of a firm of 
solicitors, the address being 15, Thavies Inn, 
and 15, Terrace, Temple. 

Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


Let me thank Mr. W. E. Browntnc for 
his interesting information as to the late 
Dr. Spinks. I should like to add that, 
although of Doctors’ Commons, he had at 
one time chambers in the Temple—in 
Middle Temple Lane, I think. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

Sir JouN Puart (11 S. viii. 289, 333).— 
Thanks for the information given at the latter 
reference. Will some reader further state 
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Platt, and presumably the uncle of Sir John. 
The monument in question is described 
as a splendid one, crowded with armorial 
bearings, and representing the busts of these 
two personages. 

This tomb was repaired and _ beautified 
at the charge of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in memory of their generous bene- 
factor, A.D. MDCCXLIII. 

On the demolition of Highgate Old Chapel 
the tomb was removed to Old St. Pancras 
Church, and occupies a position on the right 
side of the altar. ELsIE OLIVER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
THomas JoHN Kwnicut (11 S. viii. 231), 
youngest son of William Young Knight, was 
born at Birlingham, near Pershore, 1 Nov., 
1804; went to Tasmania 1845; he was the 
first barrister there appointed Queen’s 
Counsel ; he was Solicitor-General 25 April, 
1857, to 1 Nov., 1860, and Attorney-General 
2 Nov., 1860, to 4 Feb., 1861. He returned 
to England 1865, and died at Richmond, 
Surrey, 25 April, 1870. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


‘Guy LivincstonE’ (11 S. viii. 370).— 
The full title of Lawrence’s novel, which 
appeared in 1857, is ‘ Guy Livingstone ; or, 
Thorough.’ It was published anonymously, 
and, because of certain implied motives of 
action and views that seemed favourable to 
a class of social renegades, it was appre- 
hensively charged with upholding the gospel 
of “muscular blackguardism.” Still read- 
able for its individual grip of character and 
the sustained vigour of its movement, the 
book has special value as an example of 
Early Victorian survey and commentary. 
Historians of literature are prone to give it 
only its main title. Prof. Saintsbury, e.g., 
does so in his ‘ Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture,’ while giving a very fair estimate of 
its author’s achievement and importance, 
The sub-title is added in the account of 
Lawrence given in ‘The Student’s English 
Literature ’ (John Murray). 

THomAS BAYNE. 





particulars about Sir John’s three grandsons: 
John, Joseph, and William ? Such would 
be much prized. C. BELEY. 

3, Tor Gardens, W. 


Probably the monument mentioned by 
Le Neve in ‘ Pedigrees of Knights’ was that 
referred to by Sir Ralph Hoare in ‘ Hunger- 
fordiana’ as being at Highgate, in memory 
of William Platt and his wife Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Hungerford. This William 


In an edition of ‘Guy Livingstone’ pub- 
lished by The Daily Telegraph Library 
the sub-title ‘‘or, Thorough,” appears on 
the title-page. This edition is included in 
the ‘“‘ Hundred Best Novels” selected by the 
editor. F. E. R. Portarp-URQUHART. 
Brockenhurst. 

This book was published anonymously in 
1857 under the title of ‘Guy Livingstone ; 
or, Thorough,’ by Parker & Son, at 9s. 





Platt was the son and heir of Sir Hugh 


Many editions have appeared since, and I 
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have a record of a fourth edition at 5s. 
(Tinsley), 1862, and 1864 (fifth edition); a 
sixth edition at 2s. (‘‘ Railway Library ’’), 
Routledge, 1867; an edition with the im- 
print ‘London, Daily Telegraph, E.C.,” no 
date; another, by Routledge, in January, 
1894 (‘‘ Hearth and Home Library ’’); and 
the one in the “ Half-forgotten Series,” 
Routledge, 1903, with Introduction by 
E. A. Baker, M.A. (not G. A. Baker). All, 
except the last, appear to give the sub- 
title of ‘‘or, Thorough.’’ The book was also 
translated into French; and an American 
edition was published by Dutton of New 
York, at $1, in 1903. It is spoken of as 
being ‘‘a deification of strength and of very 
questionable morality ”’ in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


This book was first published in 1857 
as ‘Guy Livingstone; or, Thorough.’ Al- 
though the ‘D.N.B.’ does not mention the 
fact, Lawrence spent one term (the first of 
1838) at Harrow School in Mrs. Leith’s 
house. He did not enter at Rugby until 
August, 1841. Both his father and his 
uncle were old Harrovians. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


My memory is that the title-page ran 
‘Guy Livingstone; or, Thorough,’ and I 
am justified by ‘The English Catalogue.’ 
The book was published anonymously in 
1857 by Parker & Son of the West Strand, 
the price being 9s. ‘Sword and Gown,’ 
‘Barren Honour,’ and other works by the 
same author (George Alfred Lawrence, 
1827-76) were all issued anonymously, I 
think. Won. H. Pret. 

(G. F. R. B., Miss G. pr C. Foikarp, and Mr. 
Crcit A. FRANKLIN also thanked for replies.] 


TARRING (11 S. viii. 368).—A Miss Sarah 
Tarring keeps a small grocery store at 
Holberton, and Alfred Tarring has a baker’s 


shop in Totnes. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


GALIARBUS, DUKE oF ARABIA (11 S. viii. 
347).—There is a transcript of ‘Common 
Conditions ’ in the Bodleian Library. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


CoACHING TOKENS (11 8. vi. 50, 133).—In 
‘Stage-Coach and Mail in Days of Yore,’ 
by Mr. Charles G. Harper, London, 1903, 
vol. i. p. 174, is the statement that, in 1797, 
“three mail-coach halfpennies were struck by 
some now unknown admirer fof John Palmer]. 
They bear on the obverse a mail-coach, and on 
the reverse an inscription to him ‘as a token of 
gratitude for benefits received ’ from his system ”’ ; 





and at p. 173 is an illustration described as 
** One of three mail-coach halfpennies struck 
at Bath, 1797.’’ At the second reference in 
‘N. & Q.’ a correspondent described illustra- 
tions which had appeared in a serial in 1905, 
depicting three “mail-coach halfpennies,” 
one of them bearing the date 1797, the other 
two undated. As I understand all these 
somewhat scarce tokens were, in fact, 
issued about the same time, I should be 
grateful for knowledge as to the implied 
greater rarity of any bearing the date 1797, 
as compared with those which give no year. 
W. B. H. 

PowLeTTt: SmitH or Smytu (11 S. viii. 
68, 133, 255).—Joseph Smith of Corley in 
Warwickshire had the following family by 
his wife Judith, sister of Rev. Dr. John 
Burton, Rector of Crux-Easton and Head 
Master of Winchester College :— 

1. John Smyth, M.D. of New Coll., Oxon ; 
married twice; left a son and three daugh- 
ters; died at Chipping-Norton, 2 Sept., 
1792; will proved P.C.C. (583 Fountain) ; 
his widow Ann died in November, 1792. 

2. Joseph, baptized at Corley 13 Dec.. 
1710; was of Whittlebury, Northants ; 
had two sons, Henry, and Rev. Charles John 
Smyth, who died 1827. 

3. George, baptized 11 April, 1716; M.A. 
of New Coll., Oxon; Proctor 1751; vivens 
1773. 

4. Rev. Richard Smyth, M.A. of New Coll. 
Oxon; born in 1720; Rector of Myddle, 
Salop. See p. 255 for particulars of his two 
marriages, his issue, &c. 

5. Simon, baptized 20 Nov., 1725. 

6. Judith, baptized 26 Dec., 1712; mar- 
ried at Yelvertoft, 11 Nov., 1740, Rev. John 
Watkin, Rector of Yelvertoft, Northants, 
who died 30 July, 1772, aged 72; she died 
6 April, 1772, aged 60 (M.I.), having had 
issue a son, Rev. John Burton Watkin 
(b. 1745, d. 1822), and six daughters. 





7. Elizabeth, baptized 16 Dec., 1714; 
married Mr. Taylor. 
8. Katherine, baptized 28 Dec., 1721; 


married Mr. Carramole. 
The sons of Joseph Smith changed the 
spelling of their name to Smyth. 
G. R. B. 


Giascow Cross AND DEFOE’s ‘TouR’ 
(11S. viii. 349).—My copy of Defoe’s ‘ Tour’ 
is of the sixth edition. It is described as 
‘“with very great additions, improvements, 
and corrections, w" bring it down to the 
year 1761,” the date on the imprint. It 
includes the words in which Mr. W. G. BLAck 
is interested: ‘‘In the centre stands the 
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cross.” The fifth edition was published 
only eight years earlier, in 1753. A large 
part of the ‘ Tour,’ in so far as it relates to 
Glasgow, is quoted from the fifth edition in 
the Appendix to the 1830 edition of McUre’s 
* History of Glasgow.’ The sentence relating 
to the cross is not included in this quotation, 
nor is the subsequent sentence. There is 
evidence, however, that at least one im- 
portant addition was made in the sixth edi- 
tion, a lengthy passage being included 
dealing with the Clyde Navigation Act, 
which was passed in 1759, six years after the 
fifth edition of the ‘Tour’ was published. 
It may be pointed out that Dr. Gordon, 
the author of ‘Glasght: Facies,’ claimed to 
have included in that work every previous 
history of Glasgow. In all probability his 
quotation from Defoe was taken from the 
Appendix to the 1830 ‘“ McUre,” and not 
direct from the fifth edition of the ‘ Tour.’ 
As to Defoe’s responsibility for the 
Scottish portion of the book associated with 
his name, that is a matter extremely difficult 
to decide. But he certainly could have no 
responsibility for emendations or additions 
to the fifth and sixth editions, since these 
appeared twenty-two years and thirty years 
after he was dead. Ge. 
Cathcart, Glasgow. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
{11 S. vii. 310, 354).—5. RosBert ANDREWS. 
Neither the age when Robert Andrews was 
admitted, nor the date of his leaving the 
school, is recorded. G. F. R. B. 


Maps oF HONOUR UNDER THE STUARTS 
(11 S. viii. 350)—Maids of honour as a rule 
married, and so changed rapidly. Sarah 
Jennings was in attendance on the Princess 
Anne for years. In 1684 the following ladies 
were attached to the Court of the Princess of 
Denmark : the Countess of Clarendon, Lady 
of the Bedchamber and Groom of the Stole ; 
Lady Churchill (Sarah Jennings), Lady of 
the Bedchamber; Mrs. Drummer, Mrs. 
Temple, Mrs. Talbot, and Mrs. Nott, Maids 
of Honour; Mrs. Beatrice Danvers, Mrs. 
Martha Farthing, Mrs. Elinor Burt, Mrs. 
Cecilia Jones, and Mrs. Isabella Walmsley, 
Dressers; Mrs. Cooper was Mother of the 
Maids (Edward Chamberlayne’s ‘ Anglize 
Notitia,’ 1684, pp. 238, 239). 

H. Maynarp-SMITH. 


In Grammont’s ‘Memoirs’ (Grammont 
was in England and frequented the Court in 
the years 1670, 1671, and 1676) the following 
are mentioned: Miss Stewart (afterwards 
Duchess of Richmond), Miss Warmestre 





(afterwards Mrs. Killigrew), Miss Bellenden, 
Miss Wells, Mlle. de la Garde, Mlle. 
Bardon, and possibly others. 

Henrietta Maria was the Christian name 
of Miss Price. She was the daughter of 
Col. Sir Herbert Price, Bart., Master of the 
Household to Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
afterwards to King Charles II. 

QUIENSABE. 


DIVINATION BY TWITCHING (11 S. viii. 187, 
237, 273).—That the Japanese of the eleventh 
century held a superstition allied to what 
Y. T. attributes to the Ulster folk of the 
present day is borne out by the ‘ Toshiyori 
JKudenshi,’ wherein it is said that the itchy 
eyebrow—and especially the left one— 
foretells the arrival of a rare guest or a 
beloved. KumaGusu MInakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
v. 108; vii. 475; viii. 115).—Another 
English poet who has taken this same 
thought from the source referred to at the 
second reference is Nicholas Grimald. See 
the twelve lines in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany ’ 
(Arber’s ed., p. 101) headed 

Musonius the Philosophers saiyng, 
and beginning :— 
In workyng well, if trauell you sustaine : 
Into the winde shall lightly passe the payne: 
But of the deed the glory shall remaine. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


** BARRING-OUT”” (11 8S. viii. 370).—A 
good account of barring-out at Ormskirk 
Grammar School appeared in The Gent. 
Mag., November, 1828, pp. 402-8, where 
mention is made of other references, such 
as Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ &c. It was re- 
printed in ‘“‘ Gent. Mag. Library,” ‘ Popular 
Customs,’ pp. 164-73. 

RoLanD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 

[For seventeenth-century allusions to “ barring- 
out”’ in the North of England see also Dr. Magrath’s 
‘Flemings at Oxford ’—Index.] 


‘* PATIENCE ”’ AS A SURNAME (11 S. viii. 
350).—John Patience, or Pacyence, occurs 
in ‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and Do- 
mestic, Hen. VIII.,’ vol. xiv. pt. i. p. 601. 

Col. James Patience, 65th Regt., 1851, 
was present at the surrender of Martinique 
and the capture of Les Saintes and Guade- 
loupe in 1815. 

It is a coincidence that in a parish register 
I found a Patience Ward, a servant-maid, 
buried 1599, a forerunner of Sir Patience 
Ward, Lord Mayor 1681. 

R. J. FyNMorReE. 
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I cannot find this in the ‘ P.O. London 
Directory,’ but on p. 1154 I see ** Mrs. Jane 
Patient.’ who is described as a “ Car- 
woman.” Wn. H. PEEt. 


This is a common name in parts of South 
Wilts. though its usual form is Patient. In 
the Wylye Parish Registers, recently pub- 
lished, Patient, Paishen, Paishent, Pashen, 
Pashent, Pashion, Patience, Payshent, and 
Payshon all occur as variants. 

J. J. H. 


The surname of Patience will be found in 
two instances in the Suburbs Section of the 
current * P.O. London Directory.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 

In the ‘ List of Monumental Inscriptions 
in Hertfordshire’ I find the following :— 

Gilston. William Patience, died April 16, 1860 


eet. 35. ; 
Tewin. Francis Patience, died Aug. 25, 1789, zt. 79 


W. B. GerrisuH. 


LAWRENCE: WASHINGTON (11 S.. viii. 
269).—Possibly your correspondent may 
be right in assuming that a Washington of 
Warton, Lanes. married a lady of the name 
of Lawrence of Ashton, Lancs; but I may 
point out that the use of ‘“ Lawrence” 
or ‘‘ Laurence”’ as a Christian name in that 
district is very frequent, I myself having 
several ancestors on the “ distaff’ side, 
in the family of Harrison, who bore that 
Christian name. In the Registers of Mel- 
ling, five miles south of Kirby-Lonsdale and 
ten north-east of Lancaster, appears “ Law- 
rence Weshington, de Archolme quartr: in 
ece: 7 Feb. 1672-3.” MISTLETOE. 


“Gas”? AS A STREET-NAME (11 S. viii. 
290, 337, 356, 378).—There is a street in 
Hertford called Gas-house Lane. 

HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


At Crewkerne in Somerset a thoroughfare 
is named Gas Lane. It was here the first 
gasworks associated with the town were 
built in 1837. They fell into disuse in the 
year 1854, when new gasworks were erected 
in South Street. 

W. G. Witiis Watson. 

Exeter. 

DrYDEN’s ‘Parnassus’? (11 S. viii. 
370.)—The facsimile of a signature of John 
Dryden the poet mcay be seen in a Sale Cata- 
logue issued by Messrs. Sotheby in April, 
1912. The date is 1655. He signs “Jo 
Dryden.” An original signature may be 





seen, attached to the poet’s request for a 
licence to marry Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
at the Vicar-General’s offices of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The latter is dated 
1663, and reads ‘‘ John Driden.’’ There 
were relatives of the poet named John 
Dryden and Jonathan Dryden, some being 
of contemporary date. P. D. M. 


Fire anpD NeEw-BirtuH (11 S. viii. 325, 
376).—One of the best-known instances is 
Chislehurst Common. It is generally stated 
in Chislehurst that none of the flourishing 
birches now to be seen grew on this common 
before a fire which devastated the ferns and 
herbage. W. H. QUARRELL. 





Hotes on Books. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls, preserved in the Public 
Record Office.—Vol. IV. Edward III. a.p. 1827- 
1337. (Stationery Office.) 

THE text of this Calendar for the first ten years 

of Edward III.’s reign was prepared, under Sir 

A. C. Maxwell Lyte’s supervision, by Mr. A. I. 

Bland, assisted by Mr. 8S. C. Ratcliff. The matters 

dealt with do not present any very extraordinary 

features. A certain number of the documents 
belonging to the earlier years are concerned with 
measures taken against the friends of Hugh le 

Despenser and other persons responsible for con- 

ducting the affairs of the realm ** to the damage 

and dishonour of the king.” The most interesting 
is the order, sent to the sheriffs of the different 
counties by the hand of the king’s clerk, Thomas 
de Gayregrave, to take into the king’s hand the 
property of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, and 

Geoffrey Mortimer, Oliver de Ingham, and Simon 

de Bereford. The woollen industry is the subject 

of several orders; thus in July, 1327, in view 
of the Scotch war, for which the king ‘‘ will be 

forced to pour forth infinite money,’ we have a 

relaxation, in consideration of certain sums paid 

beyond the customs due, of the stringent regula- 

tions with regard to staples; and in 1333 

there are directions for the due levying of the 

subsidy granted by the Parliament at York. 

There are two orders connected with forestry 

of special interest: that in October, 1328, to 

John de Crumbewell, keeper of the forest beyond 

Trent, to take possession in the king’s name of 

the peel of Hegheved in the forest of Ingelwod, it 

being a place where the deer often repair, and a 

source of loss to the king if it be in other hands 

than those of his ministers ; and the appointment 

—March, 1336—of William Randolf to make 

coppices of the underwood growing in the park 

and forest of Claryndon, enclosing them ‘‘ with a 

low hay,” and to sell the underwood so cut 

down for the benefit of the Exchequer. 

A grant—in February, 1327—to Glastonbury 
of the guardianship of the abbey and its tem- 
poralities during a voidance has a rather mag- 
niloquent preface, in which we learn that the 
church of Glastonbury, “as the authority of 
the ancients hands down, was first built by 
the disciples of the Lord and consecrated by the 
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Lord Himself, and was called the tomb of the 
saints on account of the multitude of the saints 
whose bodies are buried there.’ An order of 
August, 1330, for the deliverance of certain lands 
to Richard Talebot and his wife, the sister of 
John Comyn, contains a fine list of old place- and 
field- names; and another, shorter, but equally 
good, occurs in the grant—July, 13835—of pieces 
of land to the ‘‘men of Baumburgh.” It may 
be mentioned that in the matter of personal names 
this Calendar is perhaps unusually rich. 

An important order is that of May, 1331, for 
proclaiming the ordinance regarding the export 
and exchange of gold and silver, it being for- 
bidden to carry forth of the realm ‘the king’s 
sterling or silver plate or vessels of gold and 
silver’; and another instructive document, full 
vf detail, is the form—May, 1336—to be used 
by the assessors for the taxation of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, in which, 
among other things, it is provided that ‘‘ goods 
of lepers governed by a leper shall not be taxed, 
but goods of lepers governed by a sound master 
shall be taxed.” 


Tie French Revolution, from the Age of Louis XIV. 
to the Coming of Napoleon. By Harold F. B. 
Wheeler. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Tuts is a fairly capable outline of the progress of 

events, covering a long and supremely important 

period in comparatively few pages, and touched 
here and there with a rather jarring flippancy. 

The material appears to have been drawn from the 

works of modern historians rather than from a 

study of original sources. We say this in order 

to characterize the work, not to disparage it— 
for to tackle at all adequately any part of the 
original sources for the history of the French 

Revolution is a gigantic task, while, on the other 

hand, the subject is one towards which it is useful 

to keep popular attention attracted. 

The feature, however, for which the book is 
really worth any one’s acquiring is the series of 
extremely interesting illustrations arranged by 
Mr. S. G. Stubbs. These include many which 
could not have been used save for the special 
permission of the French Government—among 
them twenty-two examples from the Hennin 
collection of historical prints and drawings. These 
are not all reproduced with equal success, but, 
as to subject-matter, they form one of the finest 
groups of illustrations to a work of this kind 
that we have recently met with. As a woodcut 
in the text we are given David’s villainous, yet 
heartrending sketch from life of Marie Antoinette 
in the tumbril. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 
October. (Headley Brothers.) 
THE contents are most interesting, and include 
‘A Stuart among the Quakers,’ by Mabel Brails- 
ford, in which particulars are given of Jane Stuart, 
born in Paris in 1654, a natural daughter of the 
exiled Duke of York. She showed her attachment 
to the Quakers when she came to England in her 
father’s train by taking advantage of the pre- 
scriptive right enjoyed by the Friends (which they 
still possess) to appear before the King. The 
following record of her is in the Friends’ Registry 
of Burials: “Jane Stuart departed this Life on 
12% of 78 mo, 1742, on first day, about 1 oclock 


James 2™ she lived in a cellar in the Old 
Market Wisbech—the house has been rebuilt by 
Chs. Freeman.” Her strange career has been pre- 
viously discussed in ‘N. & Q. Mr. G. Ginserr 
mentioned at 10 S. ii. 294 that The Atheneum of 
19 March, 1904, in its review of Mrs. Bertram 
Tanqueray’s novel *The Royal Quaker,’ spoke of 
her as the daughter of Marie van der Stein and the 
Duke of York; but the author of ‘A Stuart among 
the Quakers’ says: ‘‘Her mother’s identity has 
never been known, though she is believed to have 
been a Maid of Honour to Queen Henrietta Maria, 
and a Protestant.” The extract given above from 
the Friends’ Registry of Burials is not clear as to 
the exact date of her death. Did she die on the 
12th or the 14th of July, 1742? 

Among the other articles is one by Prof. Turner 
consisting of ‘ Extracts from State Papers relating 
to Friends, 1654 to 1672.’ Under ‘ The Story of 
Martha and Mary’ there is a bibliography of this 
delightful story of Mary Howitt’s. Among notes 
is a reference to the recent appointment of 
Jonathan Pim, K.C., to be Solicitor-General for 
Ireland. He is the first member of the Society of 
Friends to fill the position of a law officer to the 
Crown in Ireland. 


Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogues.—Draw- 
ings of Old London. By Philip Norman, LL.D. 
(Stationery Office.) 

ANY ONE wishing to spend a quiet enjoyable hour 

in reminiscences of old London can do this by ex- 

pending the small sum of sixpence in the purchase 
of this pamphlet. The drawings which form the 
subject of the catalogue were made by Dr. Norman, 
and the collection was purchased by the Museum. 
Mr. Cecil Smith in a Note says that the thanks of 
the Board are due to Dr. Norman for providing 
descriptions of the drawings. The illustrations 
include ‘‘Queen’s Head Inn,” ‘‘ White Hart Inn,” 
and ‘‘ Nag’s Head Inn,” all in Southwark. A view 
from St. Paul’s Pier shows a curious riverside 
dwelling squeezed in betweer two great ware- 
houses. It was in 1891 still occupied as a private 
residence, and was one of the last of its kind on the 

Thames bank. There is also a drawing of “ The 

Cock and Pie,” Drury Lane Nell Gwynn’s con- 

nexion with the building was discussed by the late 

Mr. Epwarp So.tty in an interesting communica- 

tion to ‘N. & Q.’ 

We may add that the illustrations are examples 
of the almost extinct art of woodcutting. 


WE have received from Messrs. Smith & Elder 
The Index and Epitome of the Second Supplement 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, which 
summarizes the three volumes of the Second 
Supplement. On the average each memoir is. 
represented by one-twelfth of the number of 
words in the original text. Sir Sidney Lee has. 
supervised the compilation, but he tells us in his 
Preface that the main labour of condensation has 
been performed by Mr. W. B. Owen, who assisted 
him throughout in the preparation of the Second 
Supplement. 

This Epitome should find a place in every library, 
published as it is at the low price of ‘ss. 6d. It 
forms an important addition to the previous 
Epitomes, which are invaluable to those who 
have not space on their shelves for the volumes 
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Obituary. 


WILLIAM PRIDEAUX COURTNEY, 


In the death of William Prideaux Courtney, which 
occurred on Friday, the 14th inst., ‘N. & Q.’ loses 
one of its most valued and erudite contributors. 
He was born at Penzance on 26 April, 1845, and in 
1865 entered the office of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, whence he retired in 1892, being then 
Principal Clerk in the Pay Office. Since his retire- 
ment he has published a large number of works, 
mostly connected with biography and bibliography. 
His contributions to our columns were chiefly in the 
same lines, bringing us the results of his happy re- 
search in recondite regions to which comparatively 
few have access. Perhaps the most solebbe among 
them was the series of communications on Dodsley’s 
‘Collection of Poetry,’ which ran through seven 
volumes of our Tenth Series, and in 1910 was 
issued privately in book-form ; but a glance at the 
headings under his name in the Indexes will show 
that this is to single one item out of a multitude. 
The sight of his handwriting could not but awake 
pleasure : one knew one was about to read a clear, 
trustworthy statement—without padding, and so 
far as possible without gaps—of matters worth 
recording. His articles extend, as our readers well 
know, over a great number of years. He was joint 
author with Mr. G. C. Boase of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis,’ and contributed to the later volumes 
of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and to all the 
volumes of the ‘D.N.B.’ Among his best-known 
works are ‘A Register of National Biography’ 
(1905), ‘The Secrets of our National Literature’ 
(1908), and ‘ Eight Friends of the Great’ (1910). 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.— NOVEMBER. 


Mr. WILLIAM Brown of Edinburgh offers, we 
notice, in his Catalogue 209 copies of nine Family 
Histories prepared by Sir William Fraser. The 
most important of these are ‘The Annandale 
Family,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1894, 181. 18s. ; ‘The Book 
of Carlaverock,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1873, 151. 10s. ; and 
‘The Red Book of Menteith,’ 1880, 2 vols., 4to, 
101. 10s. Robertson’s ‘Genealogical Account of 
the Principal Families in Ayrshire, more particu- 
larly in Cunninghame,’ complete, with the Supple- 
ment, in 4 vols., cr. 8vo, 1823-7, is here to be 
had for 211. A very good item is ‘ Scottish Arms,’ 
a collection of armorial bearings, 1370-1678, con- 
taining numerous coats reproduced in coloured 
fascimile from contemporary MSS., with notes 
by R. R. Stodart, 1881, which is offered for 421., 
being one of the two copies printed on vellum. 
A complete First Series of the publications of 
the Scottish Text Society, 65 parts in 50 vols., 
costs 301. In this price are included the four 
volumes yet to be issued to complete the series. 


Messrs. MaaGs’s Catalogue No. 316 gives a 
list of works on Travel, Topography, Heraldry, 
and Natural History. The first part consists of 
books connected with English counties, many of 
great interest. We may mention from among 
them (under ‘ Cambridgeshire’) the original un- 
published MS. by Nicolas Robinson of the ‘ Com- 
mentarii Hexemeri rerum Cantabrigie actarum 
cum Serenissima Regina Anglie Elizabeth in 
Academiam Cantabrigie Advenerat Anno Domini 





1564, Aug. 5,’ bound up with ‘ Of the Actes done 
at Oxford when the Queenes Matie were there,’ 
1566, 151. 15s. Under ‘ London’ we have the 
black-letter small folio of Arnold’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
(Antwerp, John Droesbrowe, 1502), containing 
the first edition of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid,’ 
offered for 251. The Loggan items under * Ox- 
fordshire’ are the ‘ Oxonia Illustrata,’ a good 
copy; for 141. 14s., and in one volume the ‘ Oxonia 
Illustrata ’ and the ‘ Cantabrigia Illustrata,’ 1675 
—1690, 241. There is an interesting collection of 
Manuscript Tracts in Welsh in the handwriting 
of David Jones of Trefriw, c. 1630, offered for 
311. 10s. Perhaps the most important items in 
the whole Catalogue are the original MS. of Lord 
Macartney’s Official Journal whilst Governor of 
the Cape of Good. Hope, 1797-8, 1251., and his 
Letter - Book for the same period, 87. 10s. 
Hardly less attractive an item is William IV.’s 
Log-Book, whilst, as Duke of Clarence, he was 
in command of the frigate Pegasus on the North 
American station, running from 21 March to 
3 Nov., 1786, having no fewer than 80 original 
drawings in water-colour, sepia, and pen and ink 
inserted in it, 1051. Under ‘ Australasia ’ D’Ur- 
ville’s ‘ Voyage de la Corvette l Astrolabe,’ a 
good copy, with most of the plates in the atlas 
volume in two states (proofs on India paper, and 
colours), Paris, 1830-35, calls for mention. It 
is offered at 631. And under the same heading, 
offered for 105/., comes an original autograph MS. 
of R. L. Stevenson’s, written from Honolulu to 
his cousin R. A. M. Stevenson, giving a report 
of his cruise in the South Seas, 1889. Under 
‘Portugal’ we noticed the Official Copies of 
Treaties between Elizabeth, Cromwell, Charles II., 
and the Kings of Portugal, 1574-1672, belonging 
to Sir Robert Southwell, who was Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Portugal in Charles II.’s reign, 211. 
Two noteworthy Natural History works are 
Bleeker’s collection of original drawings and 
engravings of fish, made chiefly in the Dutch 
East Indies, 66 vols., comprising about 25,000 
illustrations, which formed the material for 
Dr. Bleeker s ‘ Ichthyological Atlas’ (ce. 1840-78}, 
1101., and Vols. I. to XXVII. of the ‘ Catalogue 
of Birds’ in the British Museum, 521. 10s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special cttention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpITroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes _and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

Dr. Macratu. — Many thanks for reply on 
‘Bishop Richard of Bury,’ anticipated at p. 397. 

Piacre-NAME PEeNGE.—MR. 8. Hopson will find 
a@ —— of this name at 11 S. iv. 330, 437, 497 ; 
v. 18, 97. 


J. L.—Forwarded. 








